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THERE is a voice from mount, and shore, and wood, 
Unto the souls of busy toilers speaking ; 

“ Come thou with us and we will do thee good, 

Ours is the balm thy weariness is seeking.” 


Go thou; into an inner holy place, 
Where all is harmony, will Nature take thee; 
So closely shalt thou see God face to face, 


That to unrest the world no more shall wake thee, 
\ 


And thou shalt know it was the Voice divine, 
That called, “‘ Come thou apart for rest and healing”; 
He draweth hearts that unto him incline, 


Himself to souls of seeking ones revealing. 
— The Advance. 


THE central committee on the United Study of Missions proposes a course 
of lessons on India for 1903. Mrs. Caroline Atwater Mason, a woman of fine 
literary ability and of practical experience in missionary societies, is preparing a 
text-book, similar to “ Via Christi,’ entitled “Lux Christi: A Study of India.” 
This will be of peculiar interest and helpfulness to our workers, and we heartily 
desire its wide acceptance. . . . Miss Scott wrote from Balasore, March 26: 
“The kindergarten work is going on well. Several Hindu gentlemen visit the 
school and speak very highly of the system. They would be glad to send their 
children if they were near at hand. No doubt they will find ways and means ot 
sending them, after atime. There is much sickness about us just now, but all 
are well at the Widows’ Home and the Orphanage. Although it is hot in the 
daytime, still we have cool nights, the showers have done so much good.” . . . 
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The missionaries at the several stations were much pleased with the contents of 
the Sunshine boxes and bags, and are sending their thanks as rapidly as“#possible. 
Miss Barnes sends a few words of greeting, from Sinclair Orphanage, with the 
following references, Rom. 8: 28, Ps. 84: 11... . Dr. Smith writes: “ Miss 
Barnes is taking hold of the Orphanage work deautifully. I am much pleased 
with the way she goes at things.” . . . We welcome the new auxiliaries at Bankers 
and Temperence, Mich., and those at Little Flock and Salem, Kan. . . . Miss 
Moody wrote from Eureka, Kan., April 24: “ Am once again on a field that is 
very white, with only here and there a reaper. Have organized an auxiliary at 
Little Flock, of fourteen members, and another at Salem with ten members. 
Talked to the young people of the Congregational Academy here, and have been 
very busy every day. This afternoon I go to Yates Center for two appointments, 
then on to Anson and Augusta.” ... A letter received, recently, from a very 
wide awake and efficient band of Christian Endeavorers, contains this sentence, 
‘‘ Somehow we feel that the Woman’s Missionary Society is a big sister of ours.”’ 
They may be sure of the loving and sympathetic interest of the “ big sister ” in 
all their work. . . . “A Visit to Bhimpore ” was written for the juniors, but it 
will be equally interesting and instructive to children of a larger growth. We 
return thanks to the Free Baptist for the cut of the Bhimpore church. . . . Will all 
who have received the junior mite-boxes, and have not sent in reports concerning 
them, please write at once to Mrs. Clara A. Ricker, Pittsfield, N. H., in accord- 
ance with the request in the April HELPER. . . . Again we call attention to the 
History of the W. M. S. as a source of information for arranging papers or talks 
for missionary meetings. . . . Let us especially remember, in the Quiet Hour, our 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. S. C. G. Avery. Her husband has been very 
ill for months, and the anxiety and care have been almost overwhelming. We 
take the liberty of quoting from a personal letter, because we feel that, in our 
great family of workers, what effects one effects all, especially in the times of 
trial: “‘ When you ‘ go into the silence’ remember me, that my nerve power may 
not be exhausted ; that I may have physical strength for each day, and that the 
experiences of the months past and the months to come may work for me a far 
greater good than I can now see.” .. . Mrs. H. 1D. Cooley, one of our early 
missionaries, writes from Kenesaw, Neb.: “I have taken the HELPER twenty- 
three years, and probably will continue to take it as long as I live. I am much 
interested in the life of Mrs. Hills.” Others have expressed their gratification in 
having sketches of her lite in the HELPER and the hope that an enlargement of 
them might appear in permanent form. . . . Will anyone who has a copy of 
David Marks’s “ Narrative’ with which she woald be willing to part, please 
communicate with the editor. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE STUDENT VOLUNTEER CONVENTION. 
BY MRS. MARY C, WARD. 

THE permanent good resulting from any gathering of people comes largely 
from the impressions which abide after the people scatter and their thoughts 
become engrossed by the ordinary duties of life. That the Student Volunteer 
Convention at Toronto left such an influence is surety that great good will come 
to all lines of missionary effort. The meetings of the woman’s bogards of the 
United States and Canada, and the denominational boards, were a fitting prelude 
to the student gathering. These convened two days before, and brought together 
notable men and women from all the different boards, who discussed together the 
vital questions pertaining to their work. Interesting as were the messages from 
older men and women who have given their lives to the spread of the kingdom 
in mission lands or at home, the absorbing interest which the Student Volunteer 
Convention has aroused in the Christian world, has been due to the prophesy for 
the future which it presented, a prophesy which contained much of encouragement. 

Those who cavil at missions must have been astonished at the immensity of 
the gathering, numbering almost three thousand. Yet more surprising to the 
doubters must have been the character of the delegation, for it included twenty- 
three hundred students from our colleges and universities, some of the brightest 
which our country affords. One must have been impressed also with the 
efficiency of the leaders, Mr. John R. Mott and Mr. Robert E. Speer and their 
associates, while that vast concourse gave the assurance that the evangelization 
of the world is being made a living issue by men and women who are eminently 
fitted to lead the coming generation. 

This young army of volunteers are bringing to our mission movement not 
only the enthusiasm of youth, but a practical understanding of the real needs of 
the world, and of the best methods which should be employed to meet that need 
in the shortest time. The morning discussions as to the qualifications necessary 
for a successful missionary, the most effective way for arousing missionary interest 
in the home churches, and kindred subjects, indicate that the mission cause is to 
have the benefit of consecrated ability. Of great encouragement, too, should be 
the ease with which the large sum of money ($60,000) was raised at one of the 
evening services. May 1 quote from an editorial writer in a Toronto daily, who 
speaks of the gifts. He says, “ It was done not in response to feverish appeals, 
but because the reason and conscience and heart of the people were satisfied 
that such an investment of money was right and profitable.” We may be 
assured that those young people who have learned to consecrate their money és 
well as their hearts to God will aid in solving this dreaded financial problem by 
their influence in the churches when they take their places as leaders. 
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In all the meetings at Massey Hall a broad interdenominational spirit was 
manifested. It was not undenominational, for sectional conferences were held, 
where members of each denomination could confer together, but the mission 
problem was regarded as essentially one for all Christians. That this thought 
should appear so strongly among people who are influential in molding the 
character of the Christian courch in its inception in other lands is a most welcome 
omen. May the unity of methods and purpose there manifested bring nearer 
the time when Christ’s ideal may be realized, “ That they all may be one.” 

Yet, after all, the intense spiritual atmosphere of all the meetings was the 
most vital element. The seasons of quiet waiting before God, when the still ‘ess 
was so intense that it seemed as it the individual was shut in with God alone, was 
indicative of the power which made this the most remarkable assembly of 
Christian forces in the history of the world. The most impressive service was 
that in which all other resources of the Christian church was shown to be 
insignificant in comparison with the possible achievements of prayer. This 
privilege and duty was laid urgently upon every individual, and I have no doubt 
that many earnest prayers for missionaries and their work have since been offered, 
because of the burning words of Mr. Mott, among which were these: “‘ As I have 
gone up and down in non-Christian lands, the conviction has come upon me, 
with increasing force, that those missions which have been most the subject of 
prayer are the fields where the greatest results have been seen.” In the light 
of this fact alone what responsibility rests upon us, when we send our young men 
and women into foreign lands as missionaries. 

I have noted a few of the impressions which have remained from this won- 
derful convention. Its influence upon the lives of the students of our country 
can never be measured ; neither can the impetus which it has given to mission 
activity ever be reckoned, so interwoven with the work of the denominational 
boards will it become. With all the forces at the command of the Christian 
church, as brought to mind at this convention, the watchword of the movement, 
“ The evangelization of the world in this generation,” no longer seems vague and 
far away, but an ideal possible of realization. 

Hillsdale, Mich. 

+ 

O Church of the living God, awake! Fill up the mission treasuries to 
overflow. Let a shout go forth that shall say: “ March onward! in the name 
of the King of Kings! Supplies to the full are coming ; march on and conquer 
that land for Christ !”” Let that word come, and within the lives of some sitting 
here we will show you all India bowing low at the feet of our Jesus.—Dr. Joseph 
Chamberlain. 
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A VISIT TO BHIMPORE, INDIA. 
BY JULIA PHILLIPS BURKHOLDER. 


I, 


THERE, at last the bullocks have been fed, our steel trunk has been tied on 
to the back of the garry (carriage), the feeding basket fastened on top, bottles of 
water and loaves of bread have been carefully store{ aviy on the shelf, our 


MARGUERITE LOUGHER, IN NATIVE DRESS. 


pillows and cushions arranged, and we are ready for our twenty miles’ drive. 
Three of you children may go with me in my garry, and four more in the one we 
have borrowed of the ladies. 

Now let us run and say good by to the good friends who have been so kind 
to us during our stay in Midnapore. Here is dear Miss Coombs, Bible in hand, 
for it is three o’clock and she is just starting for the woman’s meeting at the 
schoolhouse. There sits Miss Butts with a cass of young men who are learning 
English, and here is Dr. Mary, with her smiling face fairly beaming with love for 
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us all. ‘‘ Good-by, good-by, everybody” ; a hustle and a climb, then we are in 
the garry. Bisu, the driver, stands at the bullocks’ heads waiting£for the order to 
start. Just as the last one is safely in, we call out, ‘“‘ Chalow, Bisu,” and away we 
go. We must not forget to stop at the shop where cocoanut candy is prepared, 
for on our way home we usually buy a few pice’ worth. There is the little hut. 
“ Thama, Bisu”’ (wait, Bisu). The man weighs out a pound, does them up in 
some leaves, and on we go. Taste one, girls; they are good. 

We pass through many small villages in each of which the children, and 
grown-ups as well, run out to see who is in the garry. We did not forget our 
package of tracts, did we? The tracts we will give away, but the gospels we will 
sell for a pice (half a cent apiece). See how many hands are eagerly stretched 
out for them. I wish they were as much in earnest to accept what they read. 

The sun is setting and we have passed the half-way place. A little further 
on, we must light our garry lamps. The cool evening breeze after the heat ot 
the day is delightful. Now watch for the lights in our house, but we shall not 
see them until we reach the head of the road which branches off from the high- 
way. ‘There they are at last! The dear old home! How I love every inch of 
it! They are expecting us. Do you see, some one has come out on to the 
veranda with a lantern? for they have heard the tinkling of the bullocks’ bells, 
and have seen the garry lamps, which look like two great eyes. The children 
have been watching for us, and as soon as they hear the bells, there is a general 
rush made to the house to see the American girls and boys. A number run to 
open the gate, and in we drive, under the branches of our grand old banyan, up 
to the steps. A hearty welcome and warm supper await us, while a dozen pair 
of hands are ready to carry our things intc the house. Brown faces and bright 
eyes are peeping in, here and there, to see the white, rosy faces from over the 
sea. After a time the children slip away to their homes, supper is over, all is 
quiet, and we prepare for the night. How do you think you will like sleeping on 
the veranda? | It is very warm in the house, so Santal cuts have been arranged 
outside. It is just delightful. The moon has risen, the cool south breeze is 
softly blowing, and soon you will forget your strange surroundings and drop off 
to sleep. 

At the first break of day we must be up, for the natives are early risers. As 
soon as you are{dressed, run around the broad veranda and see the beautiful 
tropical foliage plants. Now you can see our magnificent banyan, under whose 
branches we drove last evening. From tip to tip they span a distance of one 
hundred and twenty feet. The hanging birds occasionally build their curious 
nests in the topmost branches. 

The school bell will ring at a quarter before seven,’so we must hurry and get 
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things started. Come with me to the go-down (storeroom). This I keep 
locked, for we must not lead these people into temptation. Here come the 
girls’ matron and one of the girls, as well as two boys, all bringing baskets, 
bottles, and dishes to get the daily supply of food for the two orphanages. Step 
inside and you will see what is given out. Here is a large American packing 
box which will hold at least ten bushels of rice. One of the boys will measure 
the rice, giving a pound for each child. There is the salt box, which holds about 
eighty pounds. We use a tin to measure the salt. Then we must give a handful 
of onions, a few spices of two or three different kinds, and a good number of 
large red peppers. Oh, yes, we must not forget the oil for cooking, and for 
anointing their bodies. This they must have every day or their skin becomes 
dry and rough, of an ashy color. To-day we will give four pounds of potatoes 
to each house. Saturday morning we will give them twice the amount of every- 
thing, so they will not need to come Sunday. At that time we will give them 
their weekly supply of soap and kerosene oil. 

As soon as the children are gone, Jim, our cook, comes with his bamboo 
tray, and takes what we shall need for our meals. I wonder if you American 
children will be fond of rice and curry! If you are to live with us, it will be well 
to like such food as we can procure in the country. . There, at last everything 
has been given out, the door is locked, now we will go to the south veranda for 
our chota hazri (little breakfast). It is so much pleasanter .outside that we 
always take this meal on the veranda, except when too cold. All we will have 
now is bread, butter, boiled eggs, milk, or tea. The school bell has already 
rung, and while we are at the table, the pundits (teachers), girls, and small boys pass 
by on their way to the schoolhouse. Do you notice how they say their good 
mornings? They lift their right hand to their forehead and say, ‘‘ Namaskar.” 
Some of them are dressed neatly, with their hair combed as smoothly as possible. 
They have not learned to friz and curl their hair! Others are not half clad. 
But I have not told you what the children were doing when we were at the 
go-down. Every child has some special work for that time. While two of the 
girls are preparing the food for their morning and noon meals, others roll up the 
mats on which they sleep, sweep and put their rooms in order ; others draw water 
from a well near by and scour their dishes. The boys do all of their work. Two 
cook ; others sweep inside and out of the house, clean their dishes, work in the 
garden, etc. While it is still cool let us put on our sola hats and see what is 
being done, and if everything is in order. 

We will begin at the boys’ schoolhouse, which is just outside of our yard to 
the east. It is made of mud walls with a thatched roof. As we step to the door 
every teacher and boy rises to his feet and stands until we are seated. The 
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scholars sit on mats, while the teachers use stools and chairs. The school opens 
with singing, reading of the Scripture, prayer, and the Ten Commandments which 
are recited in concert. We will not wait longer, but.go to the boys’ orphanage. 
Let us step in a moment and see if everything is in order. They have two large 
rooms. Their mats are rolled up and placed on a hanging shelf. One mat 
answers for two boys and is marked with their numbers. These rooms are light 
and airy, and have shelves for their books. The older boys have boxes in which 
they keep their treasures. The end of their house is walled off for a cook room. 
You expect to see a stove, don’t you? But there is not one in our whole estab- 
lishment. In its place, however, the natives build up a little earth on the floor 
about six inches high, in shape like a horseshoe, with three points higher than the 
rest, or what would be the heel and toe of the shoe. On these rest their 
cooking vessels. The smoke finds its way out as best it can through the thatch. 
Here you will find their brass dishes nicely scoured and placed on shelves. 
Further to the west we pass on to the workshop, but we will visit it in the after- 
noon when the boys are there. Further still we come to what is called “ the big 
boarding,”’ the house occupied by the older boys who come from a distance. 
During the rainy season they keep up quite a good vegetable garden. To the 
south of this we find the sheds for the cattle and sheep ; then just beyond we 
pass through our own vegetable garden and orchard, and come out at the girls’ 
house. They have cleaned up beautifully this morning, and left everything in 
good order. I presume they thought you would call. Their cook room is 
entirely separate from their house, but they have the same kind of stove we found 
in the boys’ house. They have two large, airy rooms, with verandas on two 
sides. Their schoolrooms, three in number, are in the same building. 

Let us see them at their studies for a few moments. The school opened as 
did the boys’, and now they have taken their mats and gone to their different 
rooms. Each scholar studies out loud, and when they become too noisy the 
teacher brings down his stick—he always carries one—on the table or floor, and 
shouts “ Slowly.” There is a hush for a few moments and then the roar begins 
again. Look here a moment. Do you know what the tots are doing out there? 
They have not learned their letters yet, so the teacher has written a number of 
letters for each one on the floor. These they trace with a large soapstone pencil, 
shouting them as they write. Here the little mites sit, using their brown hands 
for erasers. No beautiful kindergartens for them, with their charming pictures, 
songs, and amusing games! Nothing but the bare, dusty floor and great awkward 
pencils. Don’t some of you want to come and teach these bright, brown 
children a better way? I wish you would. A few steps from the schoolhouse, in 
the dense shade of that fine large mango tree, sits Pella, the pastor, with his 
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Bible class. Mats are spread on the ground for the children, while he sits on a 
stool. He gives two lessons to each class in both schools every week. If you 
could understand what they say you would be surprised to see how well they 
have learned what they are taught, and laugh to hear them recite the books of 
the Bible from Genesis to Revelation. They know better than tq look for Isaiah 
in the New, or Romans in the Old Testament. 

Let us go back to our house and wait a little while. At half-past nine they 
have a recess of fifteen minutes, when all who live in the village go home for their 
chota hazri. Although it is only a little after eight o’clock, the glass doors are 
barred to keep out the hot winds, and the punkhas, suspended fans, are being 
pulled. We will look about the house for a few moments. We have but five 
living rooms besides the store and bathroom; two bedrooms, a dining and 
sitting-room combined, the doctor’s study and dispensary, and my little room 
which some of my friends call my confessiona’. Here I have my classes and 
meetings, hear many a tale of woe, and when some young man wants to propose 
to one of our girls, this is the place they meet. Would you believe it, that many 
a time I have to lend a helping voice in these important matters? Now let us 
run over to the boys’ house, for it is recess. The boys who cook have already 
come and dealt out the rice. Everyone has his particular place to sit, on the 
floor, not at a table. They sit in pairs, for each one of the older boys has a 
smaller one to care for. When each has taken his place, the cooks give him his 
food served in a large brass bowl. See what funny salt cellars they have. The 
woods are near by. Fresh leaves are gathered and kept in a bag. In front of 
each boy is placed a leaf on which a pinch of salt is dropped. , This meal consists 
of simply rice with the water in which it was cooked, and salt. It takes but a 
few moments to dispose of this. Each boy washes his dish in a tub of water 
outside, and, placing it in the cook room, runs back to school. At the other two 
meals their dishes are well filled with dry rice, for the water is drained off, and 
with it they have some vegetables, meat, or fish, served in small brass dishes. I 
see you are laughing because they eat with their hands. Yes, that is the way the 
thing is done in India. Fingers were made before spoons, knives, or forks. The 
girls will probably invite you to dine with them, so you can learn this way of 
eating. From the first the children have been taught to ask a blessing before 
they eat, and even the little ones do not forget to return thanks. 
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Gop wants us to live by the day. Enough for the day is all we are to ask. 
God does not promise supplies in advance. If we have only bread for to-day, 
and are doing our duty faithfully, we may trust him till to-morrow for to- morrow’s 
food.—/. R. Miller, D. D. 
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AT BHIMPORE. 


The following description of work at Bhimpore is taken rom a personal letter written by Dr. 
Smith in March, tgor. In tells so clearly what we all want to know that we are very glad to use it in 
this connection.—EDITOR. 


Tuis is where the Kennans live, and where Dr. and Mrs. Burkholder have 
lived and worked for twenty years. It is twenty miles north of Midnapore, and 
the only means of conveyance from place to place is by road, the missionaries 
using a bullock garry or bicycle. Dr. Burkholder and I camé out in the garry. 
We started at 5 A. M., and reached here about ro A. M., not bad for bullocks, but 
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MISSION CHURCH, BHIMPORE, 


this is the kind that trot. Much of the way is through the jungle, with here and 
there wide, open spaces that look as though nothing would grow on them, the 
stones come so near the surface. Just now the air, nearly all the way, is heavy 
with the sweet odor of the sahl tree blossoms and other sweet-scented flowers. 
You remember Mrs. W. telling about the brilliant but odorless flowers of China. 
Here it is quite the reverse. There are few brilliant wildflowers—at- least, I 
have seen few—but many white and yellow ones, and many are very fragrant. 
The cotton tree has very large, bright-red flowers, which come out before the 
leaves appear, and there is another tree that has blossoms nearly the same color. 
These give a beautiful touch of color to the landscape, but they are not so very 
numerous. 

While Dr. Burkholder is in America, the Kennans will be the only white 
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people here, the nearest being an Englishman about seven miles away. It 
must be very lonely for Mrs. Kennan, for of course, having the children, she 
cannot go into Midnapore so often as the doctor. The work here is principally 
among the Santals, but the language spoken is Bengali. I think there are some 
Hindus in the community, but not many. They have a very good church, the 
best in the whole mission. The members gave largely of time and work for it; 
some gave a month of time., The missionaries collected some of the funds from 
friends, so it was built without expense to the board. 

There is a Sunday school of nearly 200 members. There were 1°0 present 
yesterday. On the mission premises are an orphanage for girls, having 22 
inmates now ; an orphanage for boys with about 25 members; schools for each, 
and a boarding house for boys from a distance who wish to study in the school. 
A government grant gives each one of these last about two cents a day for his 
support while in school. There are two Christian Endeavor Societi-s, one for 
girls and one for boys. Beside the supervision of all this work there is the 
medical work. 

In connection with the schools there is industrial work. I think some are 
required to pass government examination. The girls are taught to sew and knit, 
and the boys are taught to make the Santal cots, a little carpentering and weav- 


ing—the weaving of rugs and the making of fish nets—and, of course, they do 
their own housework. 


I wish I could give you a glimpse of the girls as they are sitting on their 
veranda. The teacher sits on a low stool in the midst of them, they are sitting 
on mats on the floor, and a few are standing down on the ground. From the 
clatter I think they must be having a good time. Several of them have some of 
the white, sweet-scented flowers in their hair, and it looks very pretty. Their 
hair is very black and smooth and done up in a knob at the neck. They all wear 
white sa77s—most of them with a narrow red border. 

Sunday morning, before church service, I saw a basket, partly filled with 
rice, on the Mission House veranda. Just then Dr. Burkholder came along and 
explained it. It was the handfuls of rice given by the members of the orphan- 
ages out of their regular allowance. They are given a certain amount of rice for 
each day’s food, but when they measure out the amount for a meal they put as 
much as they can hold in one hand aside for benevolence. This is collected 
and taken to the church each Sunday morning. The Christians are taught to 
give one-tenth of their income, however small, for the Lora’s work ; but beside 
this, as they prepare each meal, they put aside the handful of rice. This is put 
in the care of the pastor’s wife, and then if there are any needy ones in the 
congregation she gives to them from this. But many times they have more than 
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is needed for that purpose. In thinking of it that passage of Scripture comes to 
mind, “ There shall be an handful of corn in the earth upon the top of the 
mountains,” etc. (Ps. 72: 16.) SHIRLEY HoLMEs SMITH. 
rr ooo 
MARILLA MARKS HUTCHINS HILLS. 
BY N. W. W. 
IV. EVENTFUL YEARS. 


‘Only one chapter to a heaping dozen years? Yes, that is all... . for its theme the evolution 
of a soul. Material things are only touched upon as they influence for good or ill.”"— 7ime and 
Chance. 

THE work and experiences of more than an ordinary lifetime were crowded 


into the sixteen happy years that David ard Marilla Marks lived together. Their 
headquarters in the early days were in New York, but he traveled in every New 
England State, made frequent trips to Upper Canada, and finally went as far 
west as Michigan. When her health permitted, she accompanied him, and they 
usually traveled by private carriage or public stage. Their studies were continued 
during these journeys and while they were in the homes where their visits were 
considered an event to be eagerly anticipated. Occasionally their host would 
write in advance that he would be responsible for Mrs. Marks’ traveling expenses, 
if she would come, too. She wrote to her aunt that Elder Marks made rapid 
progress in French during one trip to Maine. Nearly everywhere they went 
there were conversions, and churches were established or awakened. The letters 
of this period are full of religious feeling and an ardent desire to be kept for the 
Master’s use. These young people had their hearts set upon heavenly rather 
than upon earthly riches, and nothing could deflect them from their chosen life- 
work. 

In 1831 a Freewill Baptist Book Concern was established, and David Marks 
was elected its agent. The responsibility of this position, financial and otherwise, 
was great. Several books were issued the first year, among them his own 
“‘ Narrative ’’ which has influenced many lives, and is still intensely interesting 
reading. Here began the education of Mrs. Marks in preparing manuscript for 
the press, and all the details of book publishing. At one time she wrote, “ Again 
the publishing committee have kept me writing for them both day and night,” 
and that she got only two hours’ sleep the previous night. 

David Marks was connected, also, with the establishment of the Home and 
Foreign Mission and Education Societies. He was prominent in the antislavery 
and temperance reform movements. In all of these labors his wife gave her 
ardent sympathy and active co-operation; in some cases her advice was the 
moving power behind his deeds. In 1834 they lived in Portsmouth, N. H. 
From that city she wrote: “ Besides the writing the Book Concern brings on us, 
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Elder Marks is now corresponding secretary of the Home Mission Society. As 
the society is now in an infant state, much labor must devolve on him. And, 
besides, he has the pastoral charge of the Portsmouth church, and has to write 
two columns a week for the Star. As we keep house we must have, in our 
present situation, considerable company. Elder Marks depends on me to assist 
him in writing every moment that I can spare from my domestic concerns. So, 
you see, we have not much time for idleness. We devote, or intend to devote, 
three or four hours each day to study. We have an excellent religious library 
worth about $300. We are happy and enjoy ourselves well.” 

In 1836 they removed to Rochester, N. Y., and in the few succeeding years 
many trials came to them. And yet we said both “happy” and “ eventful ” 
years advisedly. The letters are so full of spiritual joy and of human happiness 
—with exception of the scrrow caused by enforced separations, or the fear that 
each expresses of losing the other by death—that one is amazed at the serenity 
with which they faced troubles and difficulties which would well nigh overwhelm 
most persons. ; 

In 1837 he wrote, ‘“ Disappointment has succeeded disappointment, and 
one misfortune has followed another, as though they ‘ loved each other’s steps.’ ” 
Having accumulated a little property, they lost it, partly through the dishonesty 
of one whom they befriended. She wrote to her aunt: “ The prospect now is 
that we shall save nothing. So we have given it all up, and are far from being 
unhappy about it. We have never sought riches, and our affections have not 
been placed upon them.’”’ These were very hard times everywhere, so it was 
difficult to get even temporary aid in their financial embarrassment. Moreover, 
relatives, on both sides, were needing their assistance and other anxieties were 
added to these very material ones. A beloved brother was causing great pain by 
his waywardness ; and the gentle father, who had done so much for his children, 
was sometimes mentally unbalanced under grievous pressure of trials and cares. 
The outspoken antislavery sympathies of David Marks made them criticised, and 
his attitude toward secret orders sometimes bore fruit of threats and persecution. 

But while she writes freely of all these things, there is hardly a hint of fear 
or discouragement expressed. All things are committed to her Heavenly Father, 
and in him she trusts. In £839 she was so ill that they despaired of her life, but 
tender and constant care brought her back from the valley of the shadow. After 
her recovery she wrote: “I need not say that my dear husband has spared 
nothing. You know enough of his affectionate disposition to be assured of that. 
For a long time he was unwilling to quit my bedside and his health was much 
impaired by his anxious watchings and mental agonies. . . . My mind was very 
calm, and when they told me their opinion of my critical condition I heard it 
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with perfect composure. I felt unworthy, exceedingly unworthy, to be admitted 
to the society of the sinless, but in that moment I had such a sense of the merits 
of my Saviour that I felt I could trust myself unreservedly in his hands, O that 
this visitation may have a salutary influence on my future life!’’ She gradually 
gained in health, until she was equal to great accomplishments in spite of her 
delicate body. 

It can truly be said of our heroine, as was said of Phoebe of old, “ She hath 
been a helper of many.” It is the purpose of this story to continue the helpful- 
ness of her life. We are prone to say of anyone who is poised, serene, and 
useful, ‘Oh, she was born that way,” or ‘‘She has had nothing to make her 
unhappy or unsuccessful’; but in her long and eventful life this woman had 
overcome alarming mental and physical tendencies, experienced nearly every 
form of trouble to which humanity is heir, and had come forth with an unfalter- 
ing trust, a rare courage, and such an equipment for service and power of 
helpfulness as belong to those only who have overcome. A fellow-worker said, 
‘“‘ She rose above troubles so sublimely that we did not even realize that she had 


them.” 
——_---- + ~> - 


HOW TO INTEREST THE CHILDREN. 
BY MAY MALVERN. 


How do you interest little children in missions, do I hear you ask? Why, 
simply by telling them about their little brothers and sisters over the sea in such 
a way that they realize that they are boys and girls like themselves, and how Miss 
Barnes is over in India doing our work for us, teaching them of our Best Friend, 
the dear Lord Jesus, who loves them so and wants to make their lives bright and 
useful. Whenever anything new 's learned of Miss Barnes, or about the children, 
the little ones are told; they recognize her picture and know quite a bit of her 
life, ad above all she is often remembered in the prayers, which perhaps leaves 
a deeper inpres:ion upon them than anything else. It is not at all strange the 
pennizs come so easily when we realize their interest. Is it not a pleasure for 
you to give, yea, even practice a little self-denial, when you are really alive to a 
work ? 

In imagination come with us to the primary department of the Portland, 
Me., church, Sunday noon, and look into the bright, happy crowd of upturned 
faces as we ask, ‘‘ Who has some pennies for our Miss Barnes?” and “ How did 
you earn them?’’ These will be some of the answers: ‘‘ Mine was given me for 
candy ; I saved it for Miss Barnes.” ‘“ Mamma gives me five cents a week for 
spending money, I rather give it than spend it_for myself.” “I went to bed 
early without complaining, so mamma gave mea penny.” ‘I took some bad 
medicine wien I was sick,’"—and so on, almost indefinitely. 
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Two sp: cial cases come to mind which seem worthy of note, however. Not 
very long since a mamma of one of our little girls needed a cupboard which her 
little daughter had for her toys, so she made a satisfactory business transaction 
by giving the little girl ten cents for its loan. Friend, do you remember what a 
large sum ten cents seemed to you when a little girl? If so, you can appreciate 
the gift ot this little child as she put the entire amount into our collection bank 
the following Sunday. We also have an industrious little lad of nine years who 
sells papers and voluntarily gives his pennies earned in this way. 

Perhaps the sequel of the interest manifested is, that those who have the 
oversight of the little ones are interested, no one can ever work with result unless 
their own heart and life are completely in harmony with the work, and no class of 
God’s children detect quicker than his little ones whether you are “ really and 
truly ” interested and mean what you say. 

Portland, Me. 


——_____+ ~~» _____— 


A FOURTEENTH CENTURY PEACEMAKER. 


BETWEEN the twelfth and sixteenth centuries the great forces were at work 
which changed the medizval to the modern world. This was the era of the 
Crusades—those wonderful expeditions ot the West against the East, which affected 
not only the religious but also the intellectual life of Europe, and its social and 
political institutions. Everywhere the old exclusive and narrow ideas gave place 
to wider and more general interests. In the fourteenth century the Renaissance 
began in Italy. The home of this movement is Florence—one of the great city 
republics that had gained independence of the empire and the right o° self- 
government. But political liberty in those days did not mean political equality. 
Although the strength of Feudalism was broken, its spirit remained, and there 
was great hostility between the nobles and people. The consular constitutions 
adopted in many of the cities amounted, to but little more than a division of 
power between the classes, and secured peace only so long as there was harmony 
between the rulers and a docile spirit in the ruled. Let anything disturb this 
harmony or change this spirit and the city at once became a prey to civil strife, 
the horrors of which are faithfully pictured in Dante’s great poem. Nor was 
there any tie binding these republics together. The same petty jealousies and 
quarrels ruled in the states, and Italy was torn with civil dissensions and harassed 
by lawless bands of mercenary troops. [o this distracted country Catherin- 
Benincasa came as an angel of peace. 

She was born in the city of Siena in 1347. Her father was a dyer and a 
member of the great middle class. She was the youngest of a large family and 
the pet of the household ; her disposition was so sunny that she won for herseit 
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the name of Euphrosyne. Early in_ life she devoted herself to the service of God 
and humanity, and about the year 1364 was admitted to the so called Third 
Order of St. Dominic. During the next six years her biographers tell us ot 
fastings and penances, of a bed of boards, of a “ discipline” of iron chains 
garnished with sharp points, with which, in imitation of St. Dominic, she chastised 
her body three times a day, once for her own sins, a second time for the sins of 
others, and a third time for the dead. They tell us, too, of visions and revela- 
tions, of a wondertul love for the souls of men—a love that finds expression in 
the following words, “ Could you but know the beauty of one immortal soul you 
would think it little to give your life a hundred times over for its salvation.” She 
acquired so great a reputation for charity and good works that when a revolt 
broke out in the city, and the lives of her two brothers were in danger, she con- 
ducted them to a place of safety through streets lined with their political enemies. 
The year 1370 marks the beginning of her more public life. According to 
Catherine’s own account, she heard the Divine voice saying to her: ‘‘ Daughter, 
there are a great number of souls which I will to have saved through thy means. 
Thou shalt no more keep within thy cell, but shalt go abroad into the world to 
win souls.” During the plague which visited Siena in 1374, she was constantly 
ministering to the needs of the sick and dying. In that terrible time, when “ in 
some streets not a creature was left alive to answer the call when the dead cart 
stopped at the door,” the people learned to know and love, as never before, the 
one who brought comfort and consolation and peace into their troubled lives. 
Her fame spread beyond the walls of her own city of Siena, and officials in 
church and state came or wrote to her for advice. Here begins her distinctive 
work as a peacemaker. ‘It was not long,” says one of her biographers, “ before 
Catherine acquired such a reputation for success in the reconciliatiun of long 
standing family feuds that appeals were made to her arbitration from all quarters.” 
To two of the nobles she writes: ‘ Yes, my dear children, I want to see 
hatred disappear out of your hearts. Do not act as madmen do, who, by seek- 
ing to injure others, only injure themselves. Be reconciled both to God and 
your enemies; you cannot have peace with God unless you have peace with 
your neighbors.” To the legate of Bologna she gives the following advice: “ If 
possible, make peace. Is it not miserable to see us with arms in our hands 
fighting against one another, whilst every faithful Christian should be ready to do 
battle only against infidels? Peace, then, dear Father. Urge the Holy Father 
to think more of the loss of souls than the loss of cities, for souls are dearer than 
cities to the heart of God.” Catherine, filled with a passion for souls, here urges 
the pope to remember his duties as head of the Church, and to lose sight of his 
own temporal power in caring for the spiritual interests of the Church. Italy 
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might have been spared many years of wars and invasions had the pope listened 
to her advice. 

In 1375 eighty cities joined in a league to resist the claims of the pope, who 
at that time lived at Avignon. Affairs having come to a crisis, the Florentines 
appealed to Catherine for help. It is in connection with her intercession for 
Florence that she urges the necessity of the pope’s return to Italy as the best 
means of healing the troubles of that country. In 1376 she writes to the pope: 
“‘ My Father, I say to you in the name of Christ, come, and come quickly. 
Remember you hold the place of the Sweet Lamb of God, whose unarmed hand 
slew all our enemies. He made use of no other weapons than those of love. 
FIle thought only of spiritual things, and how to give back to men the life of 
grace. My dearest Father, with that same sweet hand of his, I conjure you, 
come and conquer all our enemies in the name of Christ crucified ; do not listen 
to those who would hinder you.; be generous and fearless. Respond to the call 
of God, who bids you return to the city of St. Peter ; come and live there, and 
there raise the standard of Holy Cross. This will deliver us from our wars and 
divisions and iniquities, and will at the same time convert the infidels from their 
errors.” Catherine hoped that the pope’s return might bring about a reconcilia- 
tion with the cities, and also lead to reforms in the Church—a substitution of 
“good pastors” for the “wolves’’ who were ‘devouring the flock.” The 
Church reformed and harmony restored, a crusade might be waged against the- 
infidels in Asia, and thus Italy might be freed from mercenary troops and the 
warlike nobles and leaders who put the chief obstacles in the way of unity and 
peace. The advice of Catherine strengthened the resolution which Gregory XI 
had already made to leave Avignon, and helped him to overcome the opposition 
of his cardinals. He received a royal welcome at Rome, and all Italy rejoiced 
in his coming, but troubles soon began. Selfishness in church and state brought 
to naught the efforts of those who had the welfare of both at heart. Discouraged 
and disheartened by the failure of his hopes and plans, Gregory XI died at Rome 
in March, 1378. Catherine was at that time in Florence, trying to make peace 
between that city and the pope. She continued her work, and a treaty was made 
in July, 1378, between the city and the new pope, Urban VI. Her mission 
ended, Catherine returned to Siena. 

The new pope, Urban VI, seems to have been a man of courage, but without 
tact. He also had a temper hard to control. He was not popular with the 
clergy or the cardinals, who tried to have him resign. ‘This Urban VI refused to 
do, and, being deserted by them, he appointed new cardinals to show them his 
determination to stay at Rome and reform the Church. They retaliated by 
declaring his election void, and choosing a rival pope, Clement VII. Thus 
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began the ‘‘ Great Schism,” which was one of the causes of the fall of the papal 
power. The tidings of this trouble reached Catherine soon after her return from 
Florence. Summoned by Urban VI to Rome, she left Siena in the fall of 1378, 
and spent the last two years of her life advising and aiding the pope. She wrote 
to kings, princes, and nobles, begging them to hold themselves in allegiance to 
the rightfully elected pope, and thus restore peace to the Church. In several 
cities her letters kept the magistrates friends of Urban VI. This was especially 
true of the Roman magistrates. In May, 1379, they attacked the castle of St. 
Angelo, where Clement VII was staying, and forced him to leave the city. He 
went first to the kingdom of Naples, but was driven from there, and finally settled 
at Avignon. These were dark days for Catherine ; a true patriot and a devoted 
church woman, she mourned over the evils under which Italy and the Church 
were suffering, yet she never lost hope. In spite of tl e outlook, she writes: 
“ Thanks, thanks be to the Most High, the Eternal, wiio has placed us like 
knights on a field of battle to combat for his spouse, pi:tected by the shield of 
Holy Faith. The field is won! The victory is ours!”’ hus encouraging the 
hearts of those who knew her, and full of confidence thet God would bring the 
Church out of all her troubles, and cause righteousness < ud peace to prevail, she 
entered into rest in April, 1380. As truly as if she had siffered the martyrdom 


she so earnestly desired, she gave her life tor the Churr'". Her name is to day 
in Italy a synonym of peace, love, and good works.—J/iss Elizabeth Crowther 
(Assistant Professor of History, Mt. Holyoke College), in Life and Light. 


a 


KINDNESS never is out of fashion. Sometimes a just criticism is the thing 
that best fits; sometimes a little rebuke comes not amiss; but there are times 
when the criticism or rebuke is excruciatingly cruel. There is never a time 
when kindness is out of tune with life. It is always the one right, true, fitting 
thing. Go about the world with the cheery, sympathetic word, the warm hai d 
clasp, the loving deed, and you will never find yourself jarring against unseen 
and unknown conditions. On your right hand and on your left, you will be 
strewing joy and comfort and untold helpfulness. Many a soul at the last will 
rise up and bless you for the blessings you have unconsciously bestowed.— 
Plymouth Weekly. , 


+> 


A NATIVE African was greatly grieved because his dog swallowed the leaves 
of the New Testament. He had been a fine hunter, and his master feared, judg- 
ing from the effects on those who learned to love “the Pook,” that it would 
tame, and so spoil him.— Zife and Light. 
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INFLUENCES AT STORER. 
(Letter from Miss Baker.) 
DEAR Mrs. WHITCOMB :— 

As I look at the students, when we 
are all together for morning exercises in 
the chapel, I get to thinking of the many 
homes represented by the boys and girls 
whose faces are before me, and of the 
self-denial it is costing someone to keep 
them here. I wonder what each one will 
take back to the home with him, and 
whether any parent will regret that he ever sent his child to us. I wonder how 
much of education, culture, and true manliness and womanlines; will go out from 
Storer to help the big outside world, for its influence ought to reach many who 
can never hope to become students here themselves. I find myself questioning 
what kind of housekeepers and mothers the girls will make, and wondering if our 
boys will be industrious, self-reliant men who will work and support their families, 
or if they will idle on street corners as some do of whom we know. 

About this time the principal strikes his bell, the classes file out to the 
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different rooms, and we follow to go to work to bring about the results I have 
been dreaming over for fifteen or twenty minutes. Does some one ask what we 
teach to our students, and do we expect to accomplish all I have mentioned by 
the course of study laid down in the catalog? Well, the daily recitations are 
incidental to their progress, certainly ; but I believe quite as much in the lessons 
learned by contact with other students and with teachers. Their literary work 
will always be useful, particularly for the teachers, and yet a good deal of it will 
drop away from them once the immediate necessity for it is over; but the 
lessons learned by rubbing up against one another will be lasting and helpful 
wherever they go and in whatever places they may find themselves. 

When the new student comes to school he finds himself surrounded by con- 
ditions entirely foreign to his home life. His time is laid out for him and he is 
expected to conform to rules. He must be around in fairly good season in the 
morning and get to classes on time, or some one will be looking him up. There 
are study hours, too, and various other things grievous to be borne, such as not 
being permitted to go just where he pleases or when he feels like it. In some 
cases the new pupil has to learn a proper amount of respect for the property and 
rights of his fellow-students, and also that personal cleanliness and tidiness are 
required among educated, cultured people. The rough manner and still rougher 
words must be changed, and correct language and gentlemanly ways take their 
places. All this comes hard and it takes time, but it is done repeatedly ; and 
when a student, year after year, comes back and voluntarily places himself under 
restraint which we know cannot but be irksome to him, either to please the 
parents at home who expect so much of him, or because he has a definite pur- 
pose to carry out, we feel sure that there is the making of something in him. 

I think that with all of the students there comes a sort of testing time, 
whether they are fully conscious of it or not, when they decide within themselves 
either to go on and bear the restraint, and do the hard work before them, or give 
up the struggle and go back to their former condition of life. By this time the 
boy or girl has become the young man or woman, and the real character of the 
person shows more clearly than ever before. At this stage a few flinch and we 
lose them, but it is a very few, after all. More stay on and stand the test. 

The hopeful sign, and the thing to be thankful for, is that so many-wish to 
complete the work here and succeed in doing it. We are very glad, too, that so 
many do come back to see us when opportunity offers, and that many former 
students have confidence enough in Storer to send their own children to the 
same school they attended. 

As for my own work, it is only one of the means employed to give the girls, 
and boys as well, a good, general education. This is not the place to produce 
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specialists, so I simply strive to turn out the all-round, capable, intelligent girl or 
young man. Sincerely yours, 

Harper's Ferry, W. Va. M. JENNIE BAKER. 

a 
TREASURER’S NOTES. 

NEw auxiliaries: Grand Harbor, Grand Manan, N. B.; “ Toilers by the 
Sea,” Ocean Park, Me. 

We are very glad to welcome to our ranks the new auxiliary in New Bruns- 
wick. We are all the more glad because it is the first woman’s society in New 
Brunswick that has become auxiliary to the F. B. Woman’s Missionary Society ! 
What society will be the next? Such relationships of mutual interest bind New 
Brunswick and the States very closely together. Mrs. McLeod, who has written 
us about this society, says: ‘‘ We have a flourishing Woman’s Missionary Society 
organized last October with eight members; it now numbers forty-eight. We 
have helpful and instructive monthly meetings, and God is blessing us in the 
work.” Saturday afternoon, April 19, some of the friends of the F. B. W. M. S. 
at Ocean Park, Me., got together and organized an auxiliary to be called 
“ Toilers by the Sea.” It will begin its work with at least ten members, and we 
expect, in time, to have a large membership made up in part of those who are 
not connected with any local society, but who make Ocean Park frequent visits, 
or live here in the summer. If any such wish to join this auxiliary, please send 
your names and membership dues to Mrs. R. M. F. Buzzell, Ocean Park, Me., 
who is the secretary. Mrs. Linda V. Jordan is the president, and Mrs. Mary 
R. Wade and Rev. J. B. Davis are first and second vice-presidents. Its member- 
ship will be ideal, as it will include men and women. 

It gives me real pleasure to note the fact that the auxiliary of the Paige 
Street church, Lowell, Mass., has consented to entertain the next annual meeting 
of the F. B. Woman’s Missionary Society in October—the second Wednesday 
and Thursday. Lowell is so located that we may reasonably look for good dele- 
gations, particularly from New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, 
and even Maine is not far away. The visitors will be hospitably entertained, and 
I hope the auxiliary will enjoy doing it and be helped in the work. 

A lady has recently sent her dues directly to the general treasurer because, 
as she says, her auxiliary is ‘‘ somewhat broken up.” We regret that any auxiliary 
is in this condition, but it is hoped that individuals will continue their member- 
ship fees as this one has done. We are always glad of contributions from the 
King’s Daughters, and hope the ones in Lansing, Mich., will remember us again, 
as they have done this month. The Woman’s Missionary Society of Tioga 
County, Penn., has remitted the salary of its teacher in full for a year, as has 
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Miss Brockett of Rio Grande, Ohio, for the support of a famine child in Sinclair 
Orphanage ; the auxiliary of Dexter, Me., has sent a barrel, containing clothing, 
a puff, etc., to Storer College. It is very important that such barrels should 
include the name and address of the giver, so that they can be properly acknowl- 
edged. There is added to the Roll of Honor, this month, the Woman’s Mission- 
ary Society of Grant, N. Y., the ‘‘ Light Bearers” of Grand Harbor, New Bruns- 
wick, the Sunday school class of May Curran, Reading, Mich., the juniors of 
Pittsfield, Me., and one more share from the primary department of the Sunday 
school of Portland, Me. We are glad of so many additions in one month. 

I attended the thank-offering of our auxiliary in Lakeport, N. H., the morn- 
ing of the last Sabbath in April. The opening and closing parts of the service 
were conducted by the pastor, Rev. Mr. Getchell, assisted by Mrs. Getchell. I 
enjoy a thank-offering on Sabbath morning very much. This auxiliary has 
adopted the plan of having a printed calendar, giving the program for each 
month in the year. I believe it will be a great help in interesting women, and 
getting new members, particularly with the aid of a membership committee. In 
the evening of the same day I spoke in Laconia; the service was preparatory to 
the thank-offering the following Wednesday evening. The president of the 
auxiliary, Mrs. Dinsmore, presided, and the pastor, Rev. Mr. Jordan, said some 
excellent things about woman’s work in missions. This is a wide-awake young 
woman’s society, that has the hearty co-operation of the older women of the 
church. I visited Mrs. Sinclair, of Sinclair Orphanage fame, whose home is in 
Lakeport. She is feeble, but clear of head, and warmly interested in our work. 
The Monday following, I met the Woman’s Missionary Society of Ashland, 
N. H., and had a long conference with the members about the rise and progress 
of woman’s work, and how to increase the interest of auxiliaries. A few women 
in the Ashland church are very much interested in keeping its auxiliary alive ; 
I wish they could be reinforced by some more of the strong women of the 
church. In the evening I spoke under the auspices of the society. The 
president, Mrs. Evans, had charge of the meeting, and Rev. Mr. George assisted. 
It added much to my enjoyment of the meetings, in these different places, to 
have the pastors so willing to help, as they seemed to be. 

The secretary of our Cradle Roll, Mrs. George, lives in Ashland, and I en- 
joyed meeting and having a long talk with her. She is, it seems to me, at the 
head of one of the most important departments of the F. B. W. M.S., and, funda- 
mentally, the most important. The Sunday-school cradle roll and the temperance 
cradle roll are necessary in the work they represent ; equally necessary is the 
missionary cradle roll. Neither can take the place of the other, and all are 
throwing around the little ones, from infancy, the atmosphere of the cause they 
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represent. Missionary workers should hail with joy the missionary cradle roll, as 
it is the feeder for junior societies, and these, in turn, for senior societies. I 
believe it was a wise providence that woman’s missionary societies inaugurated 
the cradle roll for missions, as who is so well fitted to have the oversight of babies 
as women, especially mothers? Mrs. George, a mother of four little daughters, 
with great tact, and aptness for the work, is just suited to the position. Let us 
pray for our Cradle Roll, that the numbers may rapidly increase, and for the 
general secretary. Laura A, DEMERITTE, Zreasurer. 

Ocean Park, Me. 

(All money orders should be made payable at Dover, N. H.) 
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OUR MAGAZINE. 
BY L. L. J. 

SINCE the introduction of printing has brought into closer touch the manifold 
interests of our civilization, the value and importance of the newspaper has ever 
been recognized. At the present time there is found in every organization, of 
whatever character, a periodical devoted largely to its interests. He who wishes 
to keep in touch with the scientific world shculd choose one of those papers 
whose function is to bring before the people the various departments of science. 
The same is true in the industrial, educational, and religious worlds. 

Not only does each denomination have its own, but different departments 
of religious activity have their official organ. Among these departments none is 
more deserving our attention than that of missions, and to a loyal Free Baptist 
our own mission field presents a most fascinating study. It is the aim of the 
MISSIONARY HELPER not only to instruct us in all that is being accomplished in 
that important field, but it also seeks to inspire us with a desire to see even 
greater things perfected. Will not each subscriber try to gain one name at least 
for our subscription list, and in so doing aid in giving to others this “ feast of 
good things,” and in bringing about greater recognition of our little magazine 
and its sturdy effort to grow? For the Publicahon Committee. 


<p ett 
— 





YEARS ago some missionary teachers were about to go to New Guinea. The 
islanders tried to dissuade them from going and they said, “ There are alligators 
there, and snakes, and centipedes.”” ‘‘ Hold,” said the teacher, “ are there men 
there?” “Oh, yes,” was the reply, ‘‘ there are men ; but they are such dreadful 
savages that it is no use for you to think of living among them.” “ That will 
do,” replied the teacher ; “‘ wherever there are men, missionaries are bound to 
go.” —Missionary Herald. 





Helps for fl\onthly Meetings. 


TOPICS FOR 1902. 
January—An Introduction to the Study of Missions: 
1. Paul to Constantine. 

net te” Aig and Praise. 
March—Storer age 
Ca 2. Constantine to Charlemagne, 

ay—Thank-Offering. 
June— 3. Charlemagne to Bernard of Clairvaux. 
July— 4. Bernard of Clairvaux to Luther. 
August—Outing. Current Dencminational Events. 
September— 5. Luther to Halle Missionaries. 
October—Roll-call and Membership Meeting. 
November—‘*‘ Missiona Helper.” 
December— 6. The Halle Missionaries to Carey and Judson. 


JULY.—BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX TO LUTHER. 
(From the Crusading Church to the Reformation. Twelfth to the Sixteenth Century.) 
Suggestive Program. 
(Chapter IV, “ Via Christi.) 

SINGING—First two stanzas of Bernard’s hymn, “ Jesus, the Very Thought 
of Thee,” page 151 “ Via Christi.” 

Responsive Scripture reading—Ps. 46. 

Prayer. 
git Roll-call—Responded to by a great name, a great event, or a great produc- 
tion of this period ; pages 56, 57, and 58. 

Brief talk by leader, reviewing the situation at the close of last lesson, and 
introducing the present study by an outline of the Crusaders, their aim, influence, 
and results; pages 121-123, 127, 128. 

A set of missionary negatives, two-minute exposures, by different women— 
Bernard of Clairvaux; Francis of Assisi; Raymond Lull; John Wiclif; John 
Huss and Jerome of Prague ; John of Monte Carvino; Henry the Navigator. 

Brief summary of the conditions of England, Germany, Italy, India, and 
China. 

Singing, the closing stanzas of Bernard’s hymn. 

A Fourteenth Century Peacemaker, Catharine of Siena (paper or talk). 

A Fifteenth Century Reformer, Savonarola (paper or talk). 

Lesson Quiz :— 

Over what centuries have we glanzed to-day? 

What was the cause of the great migration toward Jerusalem ? 

Mention the heroic leaders of the Christian armies. 

Which hero, like Samuel, was consecrated in babyhood ? 

What do you consider the most important result of the Crusade? 

Which hero was called the “ father of modern missions ”’ ? 
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Which was the pioneer missionary to the Dark Continent? 

What reformer was stirring all England at this time? 

Give the names of two of Wiclif’s pupils who were influential in Germany? 

Who became a martyr to reform in Italy? 

From what two monks do we learn ot the condition of India? 

Who was Kublai Khan? 

Give the name of the “ Apostle to the Mongols.” 

In what country was the work of Henry the Navigator? 

In general, what was the condition of the world in the century preceding the 
Reformation ? 

Prayer. Doxology. 


Nore.—For the “ Quiz” and the suggestion of a set of missionary negatives, 
we are indebted to a program, prepared by Grace June Jones, in Zhe Helping 
Hand. ‘Those workers who have access to libraries will find the chapters on 
Savonarola, in Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘‘ The Makers of Florence,” helpful; also the 
small book entitled “ Catharine of Siena,” by Arthur T. Pierson.—Epiror. 

’ —____—__+~+>-+ 

SoME years ago a Frenchman who, like many of his countrymen, had won a 
high rank among men of science, yet who denied the God who is.the Author of 
all science, was crossing the great Sahara in company with an Arab guide. He 
noticed, with a sneer, that at certain times, his guide, whatever obstacles might 
arise, put them all aside, and kneeling on the burning sands called on his God. 

Day after day passed, and still the Arab never failed, till at last one evening 
the philosopher, when he rose from his knees, asked him, with a contemptuous 
smile : ‘ How do you know there is a God?” The guide fixed his eyes on the 
scoffer, for a moment, in wonder, and then said solemnly: ‘“ How do I know 
there is a God? How do I know that a man, and not a camel, passed my hut 
last night in the darkness? Was it not by the print of his foot in the sand? 
Even so,” and he pointed to the sun, whose last rays were flashing over the lone 


desert, “‘ that footprint is not that of a man.” —Se/ected. 
ee 


You will not be sorry for hearing before judging, for thinking before speak- 
ing, for holding an angry tongue, for stopping the ear to a talebearer, for dis- 
believing most of the ill reports, for being kind to the distressed, for doing good 
to all men, for asking pardon for all wrongs, for speaking evil of no one, for being 


courteous to all.— Zhe Outlook. 
OO 


A PERSON who tells you the faults of others intends to tell others of your 
faults. Have a care how you listen. 





Che AWissionary Helper Branch of the 
International Sunshine Society. 


Have you had a kindness shown? Let it travel down the years, 
Pass it on. Let it wipe another’s tears, 

*Twas not given for you alone— Till in heaven the deed appears, 
Pass it on. Pass it on. 


ALL letters, packages, or inquiries concerning this page, or Sunshine work, should be addressed 
to Mrs. Rivington D. Lord, 232 Kzap St., Brooklyn, N. Y., president of this branch. 

On May 29 the Annual Convention of the [International Sunshine Society was held at the hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York City. Reports from State and Branch presidents from all over the 
world were received. Miss Minnie S. Walton, of Massachusetts, and the president represented the 


HELPER Branch. 
SUNSHINE GLEANINGS. 


Mrs. Geo. H. Hamlen of India has remembered a few of the home I. S. S. members with India 
papers, and has given a beautiful hand-made mat. 

The Misses Anna and Bertha Cummings are doing excellent Sunshine work, and are cheering 
many with their gifts. Anyone wishing the Lewiston Fournal Magazine, which publishes the Maine 
I. S. S. news, will please write to Miss Anna A. Cummings, Route 2, Montpelier, Vt. 

Mrs. Ethel P. Dinsmore has given ten cents for postage, has written good cheer letters, and 
passed on silk pieces to a shut-in member. 

Miss Ida M. Fuller reports writing Sunshine letters, and has cheered many shut-ins by passing 
on thoughtful greetings, 

Miss Sarah E, Tanner has given twenty cents “ for Sunshine, to be used wherever needed.” 

One of our junior members, Gladys Snow, is helping in the Branch work by writing cheery 
letters. 

Miss Emma F. Guild twenty cents for two silver clasp pins, and Mrs. H. C. Morse ten cents for 
two silver pins. 

Mrs. Augusta Fleisher wishes to inform her pen friends that her address is changed to Route 1, 
Meadville, Penn. 

Sorrow has come to one of our members, Mrs. Eunice Tobey of Kittery Point, Me., in the 
sudden death by drowning of a dear son. Will the members try to comfort our sister by sending 
letters of sympathy. 

There is a request for the paper Home Sunshine. Anyone willing to respond please write to the 
president. 

Weare pleased to announce that a new monthly magazine called Zhe Sunshine Bulletin is being 
published in New York. It is edited by Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, our president-general, and 
gives information concerning all Sunshine work. The subscription is fifty cents a year. Subscrip- 
tions may be sent to the president of this Branch. 

NEW MEMBERS, 

The Children’s Band of Georgetown, Me., have joined the I. S. S. in a body, and have started in 
the Sunshine work by collecting over one hundred cards which they sent to the School for the 
Crippled Children of the Poor in New York City. They sent sixty cents for I. S. S. pins. The 
following are the members of the band: Agnes S., Jones, Ethel B. Todd Eva L. Marr, Grace C. 
Tobey, Gladys Oliver, Clinton C. Newdick, Albert O. Marr, Walter B. Williams, Merton Jones, 
Thomas D. Segberg, Walter E. Taylor. Mrs. Jennie C. Tobey has given as initiation dues one 
dollar for two subscriptions for HELPER. Miss Nellie Dennett has given postage stamps as dues. 
Other new members enrolled are Mrs. Mary Canney, Mrs. Annie M, Clark, Mrs. Elizabeth Leiphort, 
and Miss Eva Stone. 
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Practical Christian Giving. 


Practical Christian living is “to condense and crystallize into the uses of daily life the 


teachings of Christ.” 
~>o<- 


THE STILL HOUR. 
DAY BY DAY. 


With staff and shoon I journey, Far worse than all temptations 
Uphill the way | take, That lure me from without 

Past many a tangled thicket, And grewsome clouds and terrors 
O’ergrown with briar and brake; That compass me about, 

And oft my feet are weary, Dear Lord, thine eyes can measu « 
And oft my steps are slow, The strife of fears within, 

But day by day I'm nearer And thou canst guide me safely, 
The land to which I go. Unscathed by shame or sin. 


The foes who hate my Master And sweet it is, when tired 
Have spread the path with snares, Because the way is long. 
In hope to stay my progress To pause beside a mile-stone 
And “atch me unawares. And lift a pilgrim’s song; 
But ever to my spirit For who shall lose his courage, 
New light and strength are given, However steep the way, 
For never hosts of evil Who, with the Lord to help him, 
Shall bar my road to heaven, Fares onward day by day? 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 





Carry religious principle into every day life. Principle elevates whatever it 


touches. Facts lose all their littleness to the mind which brings principle and 
law to bear upon them. The chemist’s or geologist’s soiled hands are no sign of 
base work ; the coarsest operations of the laboratory, the breaking of stones with 
a hammer, cease to be mechanical when intellectual thought and principle govern 
the mind and guide the hands. And religious principle is the noblest of all. 
Bring it to bear on common actions and coarse cares, and infinitely nobler, even 
than the philosophic or scientific, becomes the Christian life. Live for Christ in 
common things and all your work will become priestly work. As in the temple 
of old, it was holy work to hew wood or mix oil, because it was done for the altar 
sacrifice or the sacred lamps; so all your coarse and common work will receive 
a consecration when done for God’s glory by one who is a true priest to his temple. 

Carry religion into common life and your life will be rendered useful as well 
as noble. There are many men who listen incredulously to the high toned ex- 
hortations of the pulpit; the religious life there depicted is much too seraphic, 
they think, for this plain and prosaic world of ours. Show these men that the 
picture is not a fancy one. Make it a reality. Bring religion down from the 
clouds. Apply to it the infallible test of experiment and, by diffusing your daily 
actions with holy principles, prove that love to God, superiority to worldly pleas- 
ure, spirituality, holiness, heavenly-mindedness, are something more than the 
stock ideas of sermons.—/ohn Craid, D. D. 





Words from Home Workers. 


RHODE Istanp.—The last district meetings of the Woman’s Missionary 
Society show a continued interest in all that pertains to our missionary activity, 
and not content with past efforts we are striving to accomplish still more for our 
little State. What we may lack in square miles we purpose to make up in zeal 
and good works. An interesting meeting was held with the Norwood church in 
January, and the interest of our mission field and the HELPER were profitably 
discussed. On the program for the April meeting was the reading of a letter 
from the Philippines. At the close of the meeting a Quiet Hour service was 
conducted by a devoted worker who gave us many helpful and sustaining 
thoughts for our daily meditation. The value of the Quiet Hour cannot be over- 
estimated. May all our societies adopt it as their own. by dw J. 


MicHican.—The business meeting of the W. M.S. of the Hillsdale Q. M. 
was held in connection with the April session of the Q. M. at Sand Creek. As 
there was but little business to transact, Dr. Mary Bacheler gave a talk about our 
India field and some of its needs. In the evening she spoke to a full house, 
showing curios, telling habits of people, and giving an object lesson by dressing 
a little girl first as a bride, then as a widow. We are very glad for the help Dr. 
Mary has been to Michigan women and that we have met her face to face. We 
feel sure a greater interest must be taken in our foreign work because of the 
better understanding of it and its needs. She has spoken in many of our 
churches, and all have been glad to help by giving generous collections. Tem- 
perance, the last place at which she spoke before going East, gave a collection 
of ten dollars. I am glad to report that Hillsdale Q. M. has two new auxiliaries, 
one at Bankers, the other at Temperance, O. The work is well in hand and the 
auxiliaries are trying to meet their apportionment. We are also trying to work 
up the Cradle Roll and children’s work. We have a superintendent for the 
Q. M., and some one in each auxiliary who shall have these departments in 
charge. We are hoping, working, and praying that Michigan may do much 
better this year than ever before. CarRIE CONSALUS, Sec. 


AUXILIARY Nores.—J/aine. A member of the Dexter society writes: “ Our 
auxiliary meetings are well a'tended and very helpful, and we are thankful that 
we organized. We feel that God has blessed and prospered us. We held our 
tiank-offering service in the church, Sunday evening, May 4.” ... The Saco 
auxiliary held its thank- offering in the vestry of the Cutts Avenue church, Sunday 
afternoon, May 4. They called it an “ experience meeting,” and the personal 
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experiences of causes for thankfulness thoughout the year, and the ways in 
which the thank-offering was made, bit by bit, for common mercies, were very 
suggestive and helpful. The offering was over $26, with “ more to follow.” . .. 
The Ocean Park “ Toilers by the Sea,” held their service in the rear rooms of 
Porter Memorial Hall, Sunday afternoon, May 11. The meeting was conducted 
by Mrs. Mary A. Davis, and both men and women took part in the exercises. 
The perfect day, attractive rooms, and beautiful flowers, made a fitting back- 
ground for such a service. The addresses, readings, and music each expressed 
thanksgiving to our Heavenly Father for all his mercies. The offering was 
$25.07. . . Mew Hampshire. Pittsfield. ‘“ Our annual thank-offering occurred 
Sunday evening, May 4, with an excellent program modeled after the one in the 
HeELper. There were a fine paper, several readings, and an earnest prayer for 
our work and workers. The pastor gave some extracts from an account, by Mrs. 
Burnell of India, of the condition of the child widows of India; the choir sang 
an anthem, also ‘God is Calling,’ from the HELPER, as a fitting part of the 
memorial service. The audience was small because of the rain. Offering 
$10.35.” ‘The young people’s missionary society of the same church held its 
‘box-opening’ meeting April 28, with a very interesting program of music, 
recitations, the motion exercise in HELPER, and other exercises. It all passed 
off in a delightful manner, reflecting much credit upon the young people and 
children. They gleaned $12.32, almost half enough to pay their pledge of $25 
per year for their Pittsfield school in Balasore, India.” . . . The first to respond 
with a report about junior mite-boxes was Mrs. Hurlbert of No. Kempt, ova 
Scotia. From their boxes, opened in August, ’91, they received something over 
$13, which was sent to “the children of India.” They expect to observe the 
thank-offering in May. . . . Rhode Island. A member of the Roger Williams 
auxiliary writes: “ We held our thank-offering last Sunday evening (May 4). 
The offering was about $30. We had a good program. At our Quarterly Meet- 
ing Mrs. Hooper gave a most delightful talk on ‘The Quiet Hour.’ The Cradle 
Roll HELPER is a fine issue and must prove helpful to leaders.” . . . And now a 
few more of the many appreciative words about our magazine. A Massachusetts 
reader, of a sister denomination, writes: “ At our day of prayer for missions, I 
took the HELPER with me and read extracts from it. It is, indeed, rightly 
named. I take three of our own publications, but must have the HELPER also.” 
. ... The president of the Poland, N. Y., society wrote: “I feel that ‘ Vir 
Christi’ will be a great help to us. I assure you that I appreciate the HELPER, 
and would hardly know how to plan a meeting without it.” ... A reader in 
Sabattus, Me. : “I enjoy it, and feel that I am in touch with the workers throu; h 
its pages.” 
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SHEPHERD OF TENDER YOUTH. 
( The earliest known Christian Hymn.) 


Shepherd of tender youth, Ever be thou our Guide, 

Guiding in love and truth Our Shepherd and our Pride, 
Through devious ways, Our Staff and Song; 

Christ our triumphant King, Jesus, thou Christ of God, 

We come thy name to sing; By thy perennial Word 

Hither our children bring Lead us where thou hast trod, 
To shout thy praise. Make our faith strong. 


Thou art our holy Lord, So now, and till we die, 

The all-subduing Word, Sound we thy praises high, 
Healer of strife ; And joyful sing ; 

Thou didst thyself abase, Infants and the glad throng, 

That from sin's deep disgrace Who to thy church belong, 

Thou mightest save our race, Unite to swell the song 
And give us life. To Christ our King. 

—Attributed to Clement of Alexandria. 





LETTER FROM MISS BARNES. 
DeEaR HELPER FRIENDS :— 

Just a note to tell you that I have moved from Bhadrak to Sinclair Orphan- 
age, Balasore. I have not the time for a long letter, but believe you will be glad 
to know where to think of me when you remember me in prayer. There are 
fifty-two girls in the Orphanage, pray for them too. They were very sorry to 
part with Miss Gaunce and so was I, such a dear friend to us all! She is now 
on the way to her home in New Brunswick, Canada. Dr. Shirley Smith and I 
live together here. I want the kind friends in Portland, Me., to know that their 
gifts and letters have been received, and I thank them very much and expect to 
answer all the letters as soon as [| can. 

The Bhadrak native friends and [ were sorry to part. The little mission 
house is now vacant. There is no missionary to occupy it. Part of December 
and nearly all of January I lived in my tent with my Bible women, working in the 
country. In December we found a little girl we have named Jennie, who is 
now here in the Orphanage. In January a little blind boy named Lukmi was 
found in a house where we were showing the picture of Jesus healing the blind 
man. He is now in a school for the blind in Calcutta. 

Your friend and missionary, 
March, 1902. E. E. BARNES. 
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TO THE JUNIORS. 
DEAR JUNIORS :— 

The story, in the first part of this magazine, about “ A Visit to Bhimpore,” 
was written by Mrs. Burkholder especially for you. It was too long to be printed 
in your department, but you will be glad to share it with the seniors, who will 
enjoy it as much as you will. Mrs. Burkholder speaks of traveling in a “ palki 
garry’ drawn by bullocks. If you will turn to page 67 of the HELPER for 
March, you will see Miss Scott’s garry, with bullocks attached, and the driver in 
his curious dress. That is the sort of a conveyance in which we are expected to 
go to Bhimpore. Next month you shall have the rest of the story. 


Your Epiror. 
——- +> - 


ALL FOR BEAUTY. 


In the spring Hindu girls are obliged to go through a ceremony so as to 
secure personal beauty in their next birth, for, you know, it is a very sad belief of 
these poor people that they have to be born many times. The girl who is to 
perform the ceremony is not allowed to cut her nails for a month, and then this 
is done by a woman barber. The Hindus never, at any time, cut their own nails, 
but men employ a man, who is called a barber because he also cuts the hair. The 
zenana women also have their «wn woman who cuts their nails and hair, and, 
although she belongs to a caste much below the Brahmans, she takes an impor- 
tant part in marriage ceremonies and many other festivities ina Hindu household. 

After the trimming of the nails the poor child is obliged to blacken a strand 
or two of raw jute, which is fastened on the forehead and thrown back, reaching 
below the knees. As this is done, she repeats s\me words expressing her wish 
for hair as long and as black as the jute. 

The Bengali women consider black hair and eyes and a complexion of rich 
golden color great marks of beauty. To secure the right colur the face is rubbed 
with a mixture of cream and flour, and afterwards with turmeric. Her eyes are 
blackened with lampblack, which is taken from an iren knife covered with 
mustard oi] and held over a lamp. She repeats words expressing a desire for a 
beautiful complexion and lustrous black eyes. After this she holds a fresh green 
betel or pan leaf over her face, requesting that she be as beautiful and tresh as 
the leaf. Girls who have passed through the ceremony are invited to assist her. 
The usual food is not allowed, but she is fed with some things which represent 
her petitions. How different is this foolish ceremony from the simple rule laid 
down for the Lord’s people in 1 Pet. 3: 3, 4: ‘‘ Whose adorning let it not be 
that outward adorning of plaiting the hair, and of wearing of gold, or of putting 
on of apparel. But let it be the hidden man of the heart, in that which is not 
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corruptible, even the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which is in the sight 
of God of great price.” —A“issionary Link, 








Contributions. 





F. B. WOMAN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Receipts for April, 1902. 


MAINE. 


Bowdoinham aux. 

Dexter Primary Dept. F. B. S. S. on one 
share Miss Barnes’s wed 

E. Corinth aux. . 

Island Falls S. S. Class No. 5 for Miss Barnes 

Lewiston Pine St. ch. aux. dues Mrs. S. B. 
Stevens . 

Milo W. M. S. for native teacher Mrs. Emily 

Ocean Park “‘ Toilers by the Sea” aux. .. . 

Ocean Park Miss L. Knight self-denial ... 

Portland Primary Dept. of S. 2 for a share 
Miss Barnes’s salary . . 

Pittsfield F. B. _— one share Miss 
Barnes’s Salary . er ts ee ee 

Pinetree ch. Cradle ere Beg 

Sabattus a friend for L. M. Mrs. L. S. 
Williams... - OO 

So. Limington aux. for Callie Weeks... . 

Steep ag Alma M. Cousins for ‘‘ Self-denial 
Fund’. . coe 

Topsham : aux. “for Priscilla "Purinton : 0. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Franklin Falls aux... . pias 4 
Nashua Mrs. Rose C. Milliken 
A friend 


VERMONT. 


E. Randolph W. M. S. for Dr. Smith 
Lyndon Center ch. for Dr. Smith .. . 
Sheffield ch. for Dr. Smith .. 
Starksboro ch. W. M.S. for Dr. Smith . . 
Starksboro Christian Culture Club for Dr. 
Smith 
W. Derby Junior C. E. mite-box offering for 
Dr. Smith ... oe ew He 
Rev. E. E. Phillips for Dr. RE bak. areca 
Mrs. E. E. Phillips for Dr. Smith . 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Cambridge aux. for support of widow .... 
Somerville Randolph Memorial F. B. ch. 
Wi M Ss 1 oo 0) et ele) eke Lae se 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Auburn ch. for Ind. Dept 
Greenville aux. for Ind. Dept. . 
No. Scituate aux. for Ind. Dept... ...+.. 


$1.00 
2.00 
10.00 
4.00 
1,00 
12.50 
4-00 
35 


4.00 
4.00 

.30 
3.00 


15.00 


6.27 
1,60 
5.00 


6.25 
4.00 
3.00 


10,00 
5.00 


Olneyville Jun, C. E. for Widows’ Home . . 

Providence Roger Williams aux. Miss Phillips 

Providence Roger Wms. aux.Ind. ..... 

Taunton aux. Ind. . 

Zeunton ap. Miss Phillips . 2 2. 30 «2 
NEW YORK. 

Grant F. B. W. M. S. one share Miss ware 

WGIDEY scare oii suit 

OHIO. 
New Lyme Station Mrs. L. L. Dodge for 
Orissa Mission 

Rio Grande Ruth E. Brockett for famine chil- 

C080 a 0. or. 0fed0 
INDIANA. 

Badger Primary and Int. classes for Miss 

NC ne ae ee oe ee 
MICHIGAN. 


Hillsdale ch. for special $100 of _— - 
Moody’s salary. . . : . 
Lansing Star Club of King’s ‘Daughters “er 
No. Reading S. S. class for Miss Barnes. . . 

MINNESOTA. 


E. Castle Rock Miss. Soc. .. 

Huntley W. M.S. 

Winnebago City F. "B. S. S. one share Miss 
Barnes’s sala 

Winona Cradle Roll | for Ruth Davison . 


IOWA. 


Waubesk eux: for Storer. «6 [Geis Kc c 
Wilton T. O. a friend of the cause. ..... 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Grand Harbor Grand Manan Light Bearers 
Soc. for one share Miss Barnes’s salary . . 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
May offering for F.M. ... 


2. C15 & £0. 5.2 «5 2 Ss 


pn caer eS 


4.00 


Laura A. DeEMERITTE, 7reas. 


Ocean Park, Me. 


per Epytu R. PorTER, Asst. Treas. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 
to the Free Baptist Woman's Missionary Society, a 


I GIVE and bequeath the sum of 
corporation of the state of Maine. 





